DEFENSE BUDGET 


Reagan 

Ronald Reagan has never wavered from his staunch 
support of increased defense spending. He has consistently- 
favored increases in defense spending at the expense 
of other areas of the budget. In a 1971 speech at a 
Republican fundraiser in San Diego, Reagan set' out his 
philosophy of defense spending. 

"This nation once had a slogan, 'millions for 
defense, not one cent for tribute,' today it is 
billions for welfare and ta'xe them from defense." 

Press Release 
July 24, 1971 

Both Reagan and the Republican party call for a 
massive military buildup to attain military superiority. 

By engaging in an arms race with the Soviets, Reagan 
believes that we can use our economic might to defeat 
the Russians. 

"They (the Soviets) know they can't match our 
industrial capacity." 

New York Post 
May 29, 1979 

However, neither Reagan nor the Republican party 
has made it clear how they would fund this massive build-up. 

"...I've always believed that defense is something 
in which you do not make the determination (of a 
budget) — it's made for you by your possible opponent. 

Washington Post ., 

April 20, 1980 

When pressed for figures on how much would be necessary 
to achieve military superiority, Reagan avoids specifics. 

"VJell, I've never gone by the figures. In 
fact, I think it's v/rong to say we're safe because 
we're spending 5 percent m.ore or 3 percent more 
or anything. No, go by the weapons. Mow, I have 
outlined a number of v/eapon shortages that we have, 
but I don't have access to the high command. Just 
ask these men who would have to fight the ''-'Sr what 



are the essential weapons, the top priority that 
we must have now to restore oru ability to deter 
the Soviet Union. I tell you, I think we're talking 
about the next few years that we must change the 
situation, not eventually down the road." 

National Journal Interview 
March 8, 1930 •• . 

While Reagan refuses to give a specific figure for 
defense spending, his advisors have been mentioning some 
figures. The Washington Post reported that some of "Reagan's 
military advisors believe that nothing less than increasing 
defense spending by 10 percent a year will do."' The 
Post adds that "such an increase in the prospective $150 
billion defense budget for fiscal 1981 alone would come 
to 15 billion — equal to the Education Department’s 
total budget for fiscal 19^." (Washington Post, June 
16, 1980) 

In another Washington Post story, one of Reagan's 
top defense, advisors, William Van Cleave, mentioned that, 
in his opinion, 6 percent of the total U.S. Gross National 
Product or "maybe even a ’ little more , " may be required 
to pay for Reagan's defense programs. (Washington Post, 
August 27, 1980) 

When asked how he would fund the arms build-up, 

Reagan's standard reply is; "out of the economy." 

New Yorker 
March 24, 1980 

In fact Reagan would rely on Reagan-Kemp-Roth to 
provide the needed revenues for the military build-up: 

"We would use the increased revenues the federal 
government would get from this tax decrease to rebuild: 
our defense capabilities." 


Flint Journal 
May 18, 1980 



Bush 


"If it came down to that (more for defense, a tax 
cut and a balanced budget) , I would still have to go 
with defense increases because we really do have a so- 
called window of danger. The evidence coming out of 
the SALT talks is overwhelming ... But it is not unrealistic 
to think that you can increase defense spending, have 
a supply-side tax cut and get a (budget) balance. Every- 
body says that's impossible. The economists advising 
me don't think it's impossible." 

March, Florida airplane interview 
Washington Post 
April 20, 1980 


Bush 


"Our strategic forces are really quite vulnerable, 
shockingly so, compared tCL_the Soviets. I don't have 
a specific figure on increased defense spending yet but 
I'm impressed that General Jones, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, is saying we need five percent." 

■ Political Profiles 
page 9 . 

1979 

Bush ^ 

"There are some things you have to spend for, even 
acknowledging that* it might be inflationary, but if it's 
in defense of our country, you've got to build it into 
the budget." 


Eugene, Oregon, Register-Guard 
December 19, 1979 


"This is what Reagan means when he says, "The cause 
peace is best served by strength, not bluster." 

"It's what Governor Reagan means when he says that 
as president he will work for "an honest verifiable reduction 
in nuclear weapons" but that he will not acquiesce to 
a SALT II Treaty "which, allows for a clear strategic 
imbalance favoring the Soviets." 



"It's what Ronald Reagan means when he says that 
our best hope of persuading the Soviets "to live in peace 
is to convince them they cannot win at war." 

"It's why Ronald Reagan is the true peace candidate 
in 1980 campaign- for the presidency — and why the present 
administration in Washington, ignoring the lessons of 
modern history, has allowed our nation's defense to. stagnate 
and weaken in the face of a massive Soviet arms program. 

"That the Carter administration r.ecognizes its failure 
in this vital area is borne out by the switched signals 
that have come from the White House and the Secretary 
of Defense in recent months. 

"After 3-1/2 years of administration policies and 
rhetoric that have had the effect of reducing our strategic 
capabilities, relative to Soviet arms development, the 
president and his Defense ^cretary are desperately trying 
to assure the American people that despite all evidence 
to the contrary, our country's military strength has, 
kept pace with Soviet arms expansion. " 

World Affairs Council 
September 5, 1980 



Mondale 


"The first responsibility of a strong President 
is to defend our nation. 

"For the eight years of Republican rule — while 
the Soviets were building up their power — real American 
defense spending dropped thirty-five percent. That's 
the Republican record. We not only have increased real 
defense support by ten percent — we have also invested 
in the most sophisticated weapons in the world. Today, 
no American general or admiral would dream of exchanging 
our forces for any other on earth. 

"But Mr. Reagan scolds us for having cancelled an 
outmoded bomber that would be obsolete and vulnerable 
the day it was launched. President Carter chose instead 
the modern cruise missile — which renders the whole 
expensive Soviet air defense system obsolete. 

"Up and down the defense agenda, the Republicans 
repeat the same mistakes. They want to resurrect decom- 
missioned ship's. They want to. revive the ABM System 
— which even Nixon junked. With obsolete missiles, 
mothballed ships, vulnerable bombers, and petrified ideas, 
they would waste billions on defense relics that would 
drain and weaken us. 

"President Carter does not want to mimic the Soviet's 
bulk. He has chosen to offset it with the greatest resource 
we have — the genius of American technology. And as 
a result, this nation today is bulding security not for 
yesterday, but for the rest of the century. " 

DNC Acceptance Speech 
August, 1980 
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5 1 r .r: !: e g i c Fore er ^ . V7e have st:.' one thonad all 
tliroe legs of our strategic Triad. 

The M-X program has moved from an 
ill-defined concept under the Republicans cc 


engineering 

development un 

cler 

the 

.inistration . 

It has gone f 


an 

basing schem 

e to a survivab 

le 

and 

concept far 

ahead of anyth! 

ng 

the 


S'oviets have. 

We have moved forward v;ith the Trident 

submarine and Kiissilc programs stalled by 

** 

contract disputes and other delays, 

— Instead of invsst?Lng billions In n bomber 

— the B-1 — v;hich '••ouid have been dangerously 
vulnerable scon after deployment^ me accelerated 
the cruise missile program vdiich exploits some 
of the best and most advanced military 
technology in the v/orld today. 

— As Secretary Brov-n and Under Secretary ■; 
Perry's statements las^ v;eek on the Stealth 
program technology indicate^ v;c have, ii-s the 
most prudcnit fashion continued to dedicate our 
rcuouroec to coclinol w- olid-h veil provide for 


r e a L J. v 


1 vr r-.. 




ca;':-bj. 1 ity . 
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— NA'rO . We have developed and imp] oir.er ced a 
concerted and effective policy togetnei: 'vith 
our IIATO £illies. Our leadership v/i‘ch the long 
term 'defense program and the iaedernioa t ion of 
our long range tactical nuclear forces have 
moved the alliance to a position of strength 
far exceeding any previous time.* Our actions 
in this area demonstrate not only cur 
leadership but also the consistency of our 
dedication to... ..a prudent defense policy. 

Through our leadership in 1977 — within the 
fipst four months of this Administration — the 
alliance adopted a commitruent • to 3% real grov.-th 
annually in defense spending. ce -are meeting 
that commitment and so is the alLiancs as a 
v.’hole. 

— R^-Pi- DsoloyTT.ent Fc'ce . As conditions in the 
Persian Gulf and elsewhere have demonstrated 
the need for our flexibility in responding to 
crises we have tahen the steps to enhance our 
capability to respond to threats in various 
regions. We have moved and arc continr;ing to 
move from the position of inadequacy which this 
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AdniirTistr.ation inherited to a Rapid Dep.loyn^cnt 
ForcG concept v.-hich is doth real and vnhich is 
supported by forces in being. 

These are but the major elenents of a concerted 
prudent, and responsible pregrarr'. under tai'.en by this 
Administration to guarantee the security of' the United 
States. We hare taken a program o'h.ichi ' under the 
Republicans bad marched backwards and moved it forv;ard. 
The real growth in defense spending v;hich by the end of 
a second Carter term v.’ill reach 27% is a carefully 
measured response to e.'Ch^rnal challeng-e.t . Unlike the 
approach of our opponents, we have faced this problem 
with a realistic response. We have irripreved cur 
situation progressively and v;ithin the bounds established 
by our other national requirement.s. , 

We recognise our r-espensibii ity . We knov; how much 
our program costs. \<Jb are able to measure our , needs and 
respond to them prudently. Cur opposition merely shrugs 
his shoulders and says "do it all," but also says that 
he won't knov/ how much it all costs until after he is 


elected . 



liov; do you respourj to the charges by Ronald Reagan 
that our LI.G. defease posture and policies are inadequc” 
and that the Adrr.lnis tr ation has not acted responsibly 
in molding our defense posture? 

Context 

Our progr<am provides for national security of the 
United States nov; and in the future. 

In spending terms (outlays) , real growth each year. 

— total of 105 over 4 years 

— 27% over 8 years 

Republicans, by contrast, had 35% reduction over 
8 years. d; 

— even v.'ith Vietnam factored cut, about 7% real 
reduction. 

Specific Program 
- Strategic 
— M-X 

Tr ident-sub-'X'/hich was stalled 
— Cancel E-1 , accelerate cruise missile 
— Stealth technology 
NATO 


T.r r ,o !' 5 r 


• t u . ^ o 


— Long term defense prcgriim 

— Long range rheaure nucxeer r.orces 


h e a u r e 
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Rapid deployment force 
Conclusion 

t 

Our program is prudent and responsible 
Reversed a declining trend to one of grov/th 
Realistic approach v;hich acknoviledges other nationa 
priorities 

— Ours - a carefully costed and balanced prcgrami 
— Theirs - do everything, but Reagan v;cri ’ t knov; 
how much it cosers until he is elected. 



September 


t 


1980 


CHA lcGE : Defense spending declined during 

because of the Southeast Asia v/j.nd-down. 


the Nixon-Ford years 


/ 

F.EBUTTAL : That is true 

Asia-associated costs, 
in five of those eight 
amount v;e have in four 


, but even absen.t- Southeast 
Defense-related spending declined 
years by about. 7%, or almost by the 
years increased it. 


CHARGE : The decline in Republican Defense budgets v/as 

not so great as v/e have said it was. 


REBUTTAL; 


— Measured across the years 1970. to 1977, and in 

constant dollars, defense spending fell more than 35%. 

This figure is produced by totalling the decline in defense 
0 

outlays over those eight years, which are the years over ■ 


v’hich the Republican Administration erercisod control 


The President's record on defense spending is 
that of steady and ' sus tained grov.-th, and is in sharp 
cont?uast to the record of signi f icant declines during th 
prior eight years. hhen the Cor ter Admi nis t uabion ' s 
commitment to national security is evaluated under the 
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appropriate raeasure of defense expenditures — outlays: 

the money actually spent in any given year to^ produce 

tangible iraprovement in our armed forces — the record 

reveals that outlays rose by 10.1% in constant dollars 

over the 4 year period. As projected in the current Five 

Year Defense Program, at the end of President Carter's 

second term, -Defense spend'ing v;ill have increased over 
V- 

the eight year period, by 27 1-. 


CHARGE : That spending declines from 1570 to 1377 v;ere 

caused by Congressional reductions to the budget request, 
and the Congress v^as controlled by Democrats. 


REBUTTAL : True, Democrat-controlled Congresses did 

reduce annual. Defense appropriations requests (on an 
average only by betv/s.en 5-10%) , but the requests 


themselves declined 


$30 to 


an 
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years before FY 78. Not until President Carter's defense 
budget proposals, beuinning in FY 1973. and running for 
four consecutive years, did continuing increases occur. 

This record underlines the President's consistent co.u.T-it.T.oni 
to sustaining modernizing defense capabilities. 


CIIARGE: The Carter Administration has irresponsibly 

reduced the Navy Shipbuilding Program initiated by the 
Republican Adminis oration. 

REBUTTAL : Under the last Republican Adrsinistration (from 

1970 to 1377) the U.S. Wa.val Fleet declined in size 
from 847 ships to 543. 'Bhe current fleet si'ze is 532 
vessels (all numbers include the .Active Fleet, the Naval 
Reserve Force*, the Naval Fleet Auxiliary Force ar.d Fleet ’ 
Ballistic Missile Submarines) i Under the current five 
year shipbuilding plan, our fleet v;ill increase tc_590 by 
19 90. These facts provide a v;ea]c basis for the Republican 
opposition to criticize our na'val posture. 

— Like President Ford's budget for fiscal year IS 7 8 
submitted after his defeat at the polls, left r;epublic----n 
officials free to propose a budget that vrould neither , 
have to be defended before Congress nor cnoccj.ad, the 
Ford 1977, 156-sJaip five year plan res a lame duck 
docutaenu that did not have to meet the tests of 
affordability and consis irenc’^ . Tiie urogram propcsod 
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tv;.icG as n-any ships oor year as the average tvjinber 
authorized by Congress during the previous seven years 
In contrast, the current Carter program is 


based cn a 

policy to 

structure a 

realistic , 

5-year ship 

building 

program with 

in availab; 

rather than 

to conti 

nue to delude 

ourselves 

unrealistic 

shipbuilding plans. 



The Carter Administration five year shipbuilding 
plan provides for the construction of 97 nev' ships, and 
for major modernization of five other ship-s, including 
three aircraft carriers. Two-thirds of these new ships 
are coinbatajnts, the rest are support vessels. The 
shipbuilding plan reflects two deliberate decisions to 
increase our strength and military flexibility: the 

construction of highly capable combatant ships (as 
exemplified by the construction of sixteen CG-4 7 class, 
AEGIS-Gouipped guided missile cruisers) , and supportirug 
our rapid deployment forces through the procurement of 
14 newly designed maritime pr epos i ticn ing ships. 


CHARGS; President Carter ir responsibly cancelled the 

B-1. 

IbESUTTAL : It is true, as Mr. Roaga:» claims, that 

President Carter cancelled the D-1 heabor program; but 
vbiat J:y. Reacnn does r'ot ■'uelrb.n in th:.h; ‘-ic- b einion c 
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do sc was based op. the PL'Gsident's j’S-d^nopt that the B-1 

_5 //y- 

WOO Id have been obsolete G-v-eJ i ' ":;eLc -c-s — — w-o — e 0 n — &se- 


deployment — an assessment that, incidently, has been 


confirmed by our most recent intsll igance on Soviet 


advances in air defense. In addition, or. Reagan 


neglects to mention that instead of. developing the B-1, 


President Carter chose to modernise our bomber forces by 


equipping our E-52s with small, long-range, and deadly-aocurat 


cruise missiles, v;hich had net previously been developed, 


and v.’hich are far more able to penetrate Soviet air 


defenses than the B-1, 


CHARGE : President Carter irresponsibly stopped 

Minuteman Production. 


RE3UTT.AL ; It is true, as Mr. Reagan claims, that 


President Carter stopped production of the Minuteman 


III; but what Hr. Reagan does not er.plain is the context 


within v/hich the decision v/as m.ade. T.he decision had 


been firmly taken to limit Minuteman deployment to 


450 Minuteman II and 550 Minuteman III rCEMs. This 


^'Ct, alovig v;ith our ccmiuiLment to a rc^r .:.ow-cn scratogic 


missile system eliminated the need for any Minutemen 


T ,0 I ‘ 1 1 T-.T •> i* 1 


cont ,.:;nCv, proouc^mo;' 


1!' C : ; . J I J, ’J v' 


mil lie;-: a v'^ur rmuh'- no 1 


no 
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CliARG E : President Carter irresponsibly delayed M-X 

development . 

REBUTTAL : It is truOf as Mr. Reagan claims, that 

President Carter initially delayed de velcpjaen.t of the 
M-X program; but v/hat Mr. Reagan does not explain is 
that when the Carter Administration ente.red office, we 
inherited an M-X basing concept w-hich subsequent 
analysis indicated was vulnerable to a first strike. It 
was only after considerably more analysis and work that 
the mobile basing scheme v;as decided upon to preserve 
the retaliatory capability of our ICEMs,. and to permit us 
to proceed ^v;ith the M-X program, 'which is nev; fully 
underway.. 

0 

CKAdlGE ; President Carter has irr espOi'is:!.bly slowed the 
Trident program. 

i 

REBUTTAL : Mr, Reagan ' s -assert ion that President Carter 

has cut the TRIDEMT I Missile program and decided again.st 
the TRIDENT II Missile is simply incorrect; the TRIDENT 
I program has been fully iimplemantad by this Aid.minis tr at ion , 


and President Carter ha; 


c.irst I'os: 




by any administration to implement th.a TRIDENT II program, 
by formally indicating his intention to fund it in 
t!:ic BY 1902 budgat. 




CHAN GE : Tc musr 


liw:; i, iG'.cnanrn of a i:; i.l I In ry ^''r- 


1 I • ; 1 . 1 /•' I i O - 
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Unlike Mr. Reagan, hov/ever , this Achninis tr atioi'i- does 
not advocate a policy or Arrierican military superiority 
over the Soviet Union. As super £ icial ly desirable 
as the goal of' across-the-board supre.Cracy may be in 
the abstract, a common-sense assessment shov.'s that 
pursuit of such an objective vrould: 

Mean the end of arms control; 

— Produce an uncontrolled and very expansive 
arms race; 

— Lead to an inevitable ■ concentration of our 
finite resources on strategic v;eapons at the 
ex-pense of vitally necessary conventional 
forces; and 


— "Result in 'a condition of daneerous instabilitv 


and the constant threat of possible nuclear 
conflict , 

Rather than pursuing the military and economic 
impossibility of absolute supremacy, this Administration 
is comiuitted to maintaining our essential equivalence 
v?ith the Soviet Union. Contrary to v/hat Mr. Reagan 
would have us — and others — believe, the truth is 
that our military po'wer is second to noire. Our 
convent iona 1 military pov.-er, coupled , \','i tir tn.at of cur 


allies, is not c::c':edt.d ijv 


n :: I inns 



0 


eorth. Lilccwise, our s hr a tog i c nuclear military power . 
does not lag behind t’aat of the Soviets. Indeed, in 
some areas of strategic capabilityr oe are ahead of the 
Soviet Union., In short, our strategic forces arc fully 
adequate both to protect ourselves- and our allies and to 


deter our adversaries. 





The Ca r 1. c r Achujn i i '.trat i Oi t 's DcCciiisc P>iKl ;'.c t Recor d 

T;ic President's record on defense- has been consistent, 
and in sJinrp contrast to the record of prior years. During 
the first lialf of the 1970s, althougii most /uncricans failed 
to recognize it, tlic Soviets were steadily increasing their 
military capabilities while U.S. defense efforts wore 
declining in real terms--by more tiian 11 % during the eight 
years preceding this Administration. 

Outlays for defense declined for seven of the 

eight years. 

I 

The budget for strategic forces . declined in 
seven of the eight years - -a 201; drop overall., 

-This Administration has reversed the decline in defense 
strength. , During the first four years of this Administration, 
we have increased real defense spending more than 10%. Tliis 
record, and the Adminis tration ' s FY 81-85 Five Year Defense 
Program, which projects a sustained 4-5% real increase 
through tiie next five years, underlines the President's 
consistent commitment to sustaining and modernizing defense 
capabilities. 







In late fall ‘197 9, Secretary Brow-n presented to the 
Congress a preview of the Administration's FY 81.. defense 
budget. This preview' accurately forecast the January budget 
request. In March- -once the impact of inflation, oil price 
increases, and the cost of expanded Indian Ocean operations 
became clear- - the Administration submitted necessary FY 80 
supplemental and FY SI amendment requests, to accommodate 
the budget to these clianged circumstances. Both these 
requests were necessary to adapt the budgets of tlie two 
years to unforeseen and unforeseeable changes -- such as those 
arising from tlie Soviet invasion of Afghanistan--and reflect 
the Adminis trat ion' s determination to preserve the program 
in the face of these events. 


With respect to military compensation, the President's 
fair pay package announced aboard DSS NIMITZ contains three 
elements: support of a number of V.'ar;-;cr-;\unn proposals, 

specific improvements in the exi.sti.ng CHAMPliS program, and 
eight other "legislative contingency'' items (e.g., a pilot 
continuation bonus). The FY 81 cost of this entire package 
isjustover$lbillion. 



Recent congressional additions 
budget proposal t]ir eaten to distort 
budget 1) c t w c; c n defer. sc and iion-dcfc 
ba laiicc' wi tli in tiie defense budget i 


to t]ic President's defense 
botb; tlic balance in tlic 
sc programs , and tlie 
self. Tlic net effect 



v^ould be a fiscally irresponsible program; one that v/ould 
encourage furtlicr i.nflntion, and one that docs not come 
close to providing improvements to our military capabilities 
in proportion to the sums expended. 

Beyond these considerations we must also take into 
account tlic effect of the Defense program- -and these proposed 
additions to it--in the context of the economy as a whole. 
Defense remains our most important but not our sole national 
objective. Nor is its achievement independent of the state 
of the national economy. In arriving at his FY 81 submission, 
the President weighed the demands not only of national defense 
but of the other claims on our national resources in both the 
public and tlie private sectors. 

Of special concern is the danger of a profound mis- 
allocation between the Department's operating and investment 
accounts. Congressional actions require greater procurement 
of some major systems (such as aircraft and ships) than in 
the Administration's proposed program and in some cases 
accelerated production rates CLf these systems. Procurement 
increases historically have cb'me at the expense of the 
maintenance and operation of existing systems , the future 
logistic support of the systems newly procured, and the 
personnel to operate the weapons procured. V/hile increased 
procurement may offer greater near-term production effi- 
ciency, this would be in exchange for the combat readiness 
of our forces today and tomorrow. 

There has been no inconsistency in the Administration's 
approach to these issues. In his testimony and public 
statements, the Secretary of Defense has repeatedly urged 
the Congress to. support steady, sustained real increases in 
defense spending, and argued against one year "crash” 
programs to attempt to correct tw-enty years of neglect of 
our defense posture. 

The Administration continues to believe that a stronger 
defense and a balanced budget are compatible. But these 
goals cannot be achieved if defense spen.ding is permitted to 
increase uncontrollably, driven by narrow or partisan self- 
interest or unwarranted- -and damaging- -doubts about 'bur 
military capability, • 



Department of Defense* 
kf 1 Total 




TOA 

$ Millions 

OUTLAYS 


Current 

Constant 

Percent 

Current 

■ Constant 

Perce; 

-.cal Year 

Dollars 

FY 81,$ 

Real Growth 

Dollars 

FY 81 $ 

Real 1 

19 70' 

75,517 

178,621 

-9.6 

77,070 

179,556 


1971 

72,815 

160,903 

. —9.9 

74 ,472 

'162,695 

^ 

1972 

76,502 

156 ,156 

— 3.0 

75,076 

152,311 

— 

1973 

78,924 

149 , 768 

— 4.1 ■ 

. 73 ,-2 2 3 

139,050 


1974 

81,682 

142 , 834 

— 4.6 

77,550 

135 , 867 

— 

1975 

86,163 

137,509 

— 3. 7 

84 ,900 

134 ,681 

— 

1976 

95,796 

143,462 

4.3 

87,891 

130,355 

— 

1977 

107,872 

150,491 

4.9 

95,557 

133,003 


1978 

116,528 

150,927 

0.3 

• 103,042 

134 ,045 


197 9 

124,759 

149 ,489 

— 1. 0 

115,013 

139,278 


1980 

141,693 

153,830 

2.8 

130,885 

142,620 


1981 

161,763 

161,763 

5.2 

146,971 

146,971 


1 0 f' -' ' 

184 ,141 

169,528 

4.8 

167,286 

153,291 



206,774 

176,987 . 

4.4 

188,570 

160,036 


y 

230,488 

184,420 

4.2 

210,968 

166,918 


198 5 . .... 

.--.,256-, 119 

192,166 

4.2 

234 ,162 

173,762 



Cunvulative Changes 


• ; TOA 

OUTLAYS 

seal, Year ] 

1 


19 70^-7 7 

— 25.7% 

— 37.2% 

19 7 S:- 81 

7.3% 

10.1% 

1982-85 

17.6% 

17.1% 


on tlic F 


. 1 B u d !' c -• 


F 


L 


Revision (Marcli 19S0) . 





Dcparlniciit of Defense* 
Excluding Southeast Asia Costs 
$ Millions 




TOA 

OUTLAYS 



Current 

Constant 

Percent 

Current 

Constant 

Percent 

cal "i' e a r 


D'ollars 

FY 81 $ 

Peal Grov;th 

■ Doll ars 

HY 81 $ 

•Real G r ' 

970 


61,116 

144,188 

-2.7 

59,696 

,139,219 

■— 2. J 

971 


63,245 

139,264 

- 3.4 

63,020 

137,468 

— 1. : 

97 2 


69,520 

141,393 

1.5 

67,-848 

137 , 239 

- 0 . : 

975 


73,752 

138,942 

-1.7 

67,9.5 7 

128,086 

- 6. : 

974 


30,392- 

140,295 

1.0 

. 74,824 

130,745 

2.: 

975 


85,893 

137,094 

-2.3 

84,181 

133,534 

2. : 

976 


95,796 

143,462 

4.6 

87,866 

130,316 

— 2.^ 

977 


107,872 

150,491 

4.9 

95,557 

133,003 

2-. : 

978 


116,528 

150,927 

0.3 

103,042 

134,045 

0. : 

979 


124,759 

149,489 

-.1.0 

115,013 

139, 278 

3. c 

980 


141,693 
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August 28, 1980 


■ PERSIAN GULF COMMITMENT 

VThat is the nature of our commitment to defend the 
Persian Gulf region? 

As I said in my State of the' Union address — an 
attempt by any outside force to gain control of the 
Persian Gulf region will be regarded as an assault on 
the vital interests of the United States of America and 
such an assault will be repelled by any means necessary 
including military force. 

The purpose of my statement was to eliminate the 
possibility of any gross miscalculations by the Soviets 
about where our vital interests lie, or about our 
willingness to defend them. I am sure this is well 
understood .' * 

3 

* 

Over the past year, we have made major strides 
in improving our capabilities to resist successfully 
further Soviet aggression in the region. Our efforts 
are designed to show the Soviets that we are both 
willing and able to deny them control over this 
vital region. 



USSR GRAIN EMBARGO 


Reagan 


^Reagan has long been an opponent of selling wheat to 
the* Russians. He ,has, on two occasions, advocated halting 
grain sales to the Soviet Union. 

"But isn't there also a moral issue? A're we not 
helping the Godless tyranny maintain- its -hold on millions 
of helpless people? Wouldn't those, helpless victims 
have a better chance of becoming free if their slave 
masters collapsed economicallu, ?.. .Maybe there is an 
■answer — we simply do what’s morally right. Stop doing 
business with them. Let their system collapse, but 
meantime buy our farmers' wheat ourselves and have it 
on hand to feed the Russian people when they finally 
become free." 

Radio Transcript 
October 29, 1975 

After disclosure of a Russian brigade iri Cuba, Reagan 
said: 


"If- the Russians want to buy wheat from us... I 
wouldn't sell it to them." 
a • 

Los Angeles Times 
September 30, 1979 

J 

In fact*, in 1975 Reagan suggested using a grain embargo 
to force the Soviets out of Angola and in June, 1979 Reagan 
advocated a "no crude, no food" policy toward Nigeria. 

However, when the Soviets invaded Afghanistan Reagan 
commented : 

"I just don't believe the farmer should be made 
to pay a special price for our diplomacy, and I'm op- 
posed to what's being done (proposed Soviet grain embargo)." 

Washington Post 
January 8, 1980 


Bush 


"You're not going to get the Russians out of Afghanistan 
by embargoing eight million tons of grain. What's missing 
is a redefinition of our foreign policy." 

Worcester, MA, Gazette 
January 16, 1980 



Carter 


"In response to the Soviet armed invasion of Afghanistan 
on Christmas Eve, I took several actions to demonstrate 
our Nation's resolve to resist such hostile acts of aggression 
against a sovereign, independent nation. One of- the most 
important of these actions was the suspension of grain sales 
to the Soviet Union beyond the 8 million tons provided under 
our 1975 grains agreement. The Soviet Union had intended 
to purchase an estimated 25 million tons of U.S. wheat and 
feed grains. Thus, the suspension of sales above the 8 
million ton agreement level is expected to result in the 
freeing of about 17 million tons. 

My decision to suspend these sales was a difficult one,, 
but a necessary one. We dould not continue to do business 
as usual with the Soviet Union while it is invading an inde- 
pendent, sovereign nation in an area of the world of strategic 
importance to the United States. I am fully committed to 
a policy of promoting international trade, and particularly 
the expanded export of U.S. agricultural products. I am 
proud of my Administration ' s'record in this regard. Because 
of the aggressive efforts of American farmers and businessmen, 
working in cooperation with Federal representatives, and 
the providion of , new authorities by Congress, we have set 
hew expo-rt records in each of the past 3 years. Even with 
the Soviet suspension, we intend to set still another record 
in the coming year.' In making my .decisions on. the suspension, 

I believe it would be unfair to ask the American farmer 
to bear a grea.ter share of the burden and sacrifice than 
their fellow Americans were asked to bear. Farmers should 
not be penalised simply because they are part of an agricultural 
machine that is of growing strategic importance in the world. 

To protect American farmers from the price depressing 
effects of the grain suspension, I directed the Secretary 
of Agriculture to take several actions; 

— The Commodity Credit Corporation will assume the 
contractual obligations for grain previously com- 
mitted for shipment to the Soviet Union. 

— The Department of Agriculture, acting through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, will purchase wheat 
contracted for export to the Soviet Union for the 
purpose of forming an -emergency international wheat ■ 
reserve. In this connection, I will propose legislation 
authorizing release of this wheat for international 
aid purposes. 
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— To encourage farmers to place additional grain in 
reserve, the Secretary of Agriculture has made 
several modifications in that important program. 

— The Commodity Credit Corporation will purchase corn 
at the local level to alleviate the congestion within 
■ the transportation system caused by the' refusal of 
the International Longshoremen's Association to load' 
grain up to the 8 million metric ton level. 

In combination, these actions are expected to isolate 
from the martet an amount of grain equivalent to that not 
shipped to the Soviet Union, thereby avoiding a decline 
in grain prices. I am pleased to report that these actions 
are having the desired results and that American farmers 
are being protected from the effects of the suspension. 

If further actions are necessary to insure that American 
agr iculture ■ does not bear a disproportionately large share 
of the burden associated with this action, I will not hesitate 
to take them. 

- State of' the Union Address 

January, 1980 



Mondale 


"In the President's address to the nation Friday night, 
he announced that we were suspending shipments of grain 
to the Soviet Union in excess of the 3 million tons per 
year that we are committed to sell under the five-year gradn 
agreement that expires next year. As a result, approximately 
16 million tons of grain ordered by the Soviet Union will 
not be delivered. - 

In addition, he directed that no sales of high technology 
or other strategic items will be licensed for sale to the 
Soviet Union until further notice while we review our licensing 
policy. 

These are strong actions. The President took them because 
it is absolutely crucial to force the Soviet Union to pay 
a heavy price for the aggression it has chosen to commit 
in Afghanistan. 

Like any strong action, the grain suspension is not without 
cost to ourselves. But as the President said Friday night, 
he is determined that this cost will be shared fairly by 
all of us. American farmers are just as willing as other 
Americans to carry their share of the burden — but they 
must not be forced to carry an extra- share just because 
they are farmers. 

That is why the Administration took a number of immediate 
actions to protect farmers from adverse price effects associaijed 
with the suspension. 

The President has today directed Secretary of Agriculture j 
Bob Bergland to take one additional step to make absolutely 
sure that our farmers are not unfairly penalized for an 
action that is in the best interest of the entire nation. 

To minimize disruptions in the nation's grain markets and 
economic damage to farmers resulting from the export suspension, 
he is directing the Secretary of Agriculture to offer to 
purchase contractural obligations for wheat, corn, and soybeans 
previously committed for shipment to the Soviet Union. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation will assume these contracts 
at the contract price minus any costs that have not already 
been paid. Our purpose is to protect against losses, not 
to guarantee profits. This grain will not be sold back 
into the markets until it can be done without unduly affecting 
market prices. 



This action, in combination with those already announced 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on Saturday, will ensure 
that the quantities of grain that would have been shipped 
to the Soviet Union will be isolated from the market and 
that America's farmers will face essentially the same set 
of supply-deemed conditions as if the sales to the Soviet 
Union had gone forward. 

I know that the President is personally gratified at 
the many expressions of support he has received from the 
farm community. Although we are determined to see that 
the farmers are not unfairly penalized by this suspension, 
some sacrifices will be required of everyone. Again, we 
will do the very best we can to make certain that these 
sacrifices are shared fairly." 


Press Statement 
January 7, 1980 



August 25, 1980 


Impact of the Grain Suspension on. the Soviet Fconoiny 


r. Soviet Grain Requirements . The 1S79 Soviet grain crop of 179 
million metric tons' (Mf4T) was the smallest since 19 75 — 48 
below plan and 58 M’lT below the record 1973 harvest. We orginally 
estimated that the Soviets v/ould import 36 MI-IT during the period 
October 1979-September 1980, the fourth year of the US/Soviet long 
term agreement. Of that 36 I'iMT , the Soviets planned to buy 25 MMT 
from the US. The President’ s decision to limit exports to the 
8 ceiling established in the agreement denied Vne USSR 17 I-IMT 

of grain- We estimate that by September 30 the Soviets w ill be ab' 
to import only 8-9 MMT of the 17 iE-iI , leaving them v/ith a sh ortfai: 
of 8-9 MMT during the 1979/80 agreement year ^ ~ ^ 

But viev;ed on a marketing year basis (July 1979-June 1930) , V7hich 
relates more directly to the availabity of domestic croos in the 
USSR, the, impact of the grain suspension is more dramatic . Withoui 
our • grain embargo’]! the Soviets v/oiild have imported about. 37.5 mi 
during the 1979/80 marJceting- year. They acquired 17 MMT befor'e 
the ‘embargo v?eht into effect and planned to purchase 20.5 MMT 
• more during the first six months of 1980. We believe they have 
obtained only 14 MMT . — 6.5 MMT less plann ed.. This is ecual i-n 
10% .of the USSR's feedgrain 'requirements during the six month ‘Ve ric 

2. ' • . Impact • on Soviet Meat Production . The shortfall in feedgrain : 
is ' having a substantial impact on the Soviet lives-tock industry. Sc 
economic journals report that state meat production is dovm 5% in " 
first seven months of 1980 compared with 1979. And the trend is 
downward. In May, total meat output was down 5.6% from Mav 1979 . 
Pr.oduction in June and July v;as off 10.7^ and 15%, respectively, f; 
'corr’espo’nding months in 1979. W e can a ttribute much of this stead- 
decline in production to shortages in imported feedgrains duri ng 
the first half of 1980 . 

3. Impact on Soviet Meat Consumption . The availabity of meat is 
sensitive internal issue in the USSR and is considered by Soviet 
consumers an important measure of -their standard of living. The 
1979 crop failure and the- partial grain embargo have caused a 
serious setback in Soviet- plans to improve the availability of 
meat and other animal products to the Soviet consumer. Per 
capita meat consumption v/ill remain at the 1975 level of 125 lbs- 
compared with the 1980 goal of 139 lbs. Soviet per capita meat 
consumption lags behind all Eastern v-jropean co-untrics (e.g. 155- 
159 lbs in Poland and Hungary) and far behind the \JS (244 lbs) 

With meat production falling over the short term, the Soviets 
v/ill not be able to mee-t consumption goals for the foreseeable 
future. There are recurring reports of severe meat and dairy 
product .shortages thx'oughout the USSR. 
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4. Soviet Grain Prospects . . Secretary Bergland recently testifis 
that Soviet grain production in 19 30 should be in the '200-225 MI4T 
‘range with -the inost lihely estimate placed at 210 \-U-lT . The lattei 
figure may now be optimistic. Our Eirhassy in Moscow reports that 
hopes for a large harvest 'have- diminished because of bad weather, 
prospects are for a crop of about 200 :-2-iT wi-th the possibility tha 
may even dip below -t;±iis level. ' The implications are clear: (1) tr 

USSR will not be able to rebuild depleted grain stocks vrithout a 
further cut in meat production . in 19 81; and (2) Soviet grain impoi 
demand in 1980/81 will remain strong. With a crop of between 2 0 0- 
MI-IT -the Soviets vzould probably prefer to buy sxobstantially more tl 
3U MMT to meet current consumption needs and rebuild stocks. But 
embargo has effectively reduced Soviet port capacity. In shiftinc 
from US to non-US suppliers, the average load per ship has decrees 
while,, the port turnaround time had leng-thened substantially . Such 
logistic cons -traints. limit' the Soviet Union's ability to- handle me 
than '30 MMT of grain imports annually. 
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September 10, 1980 


Grain Embargo 

Why do you continue the grain eitbargo? The Soviets 
have apparently covered their grain needs from other 
sources. Has the embargo had any noticeable effect 
on- the Soviet economy? 

— I ordered the partial suspension of grain sales to. 
the USSR to force the Soviet Union to pay a concrete price 
for its aggression in Afghanistan. They have paid — 
and are continuing to pay — -that price. Evidence 
continues to mount that the grain suspension is having 
a substantial, adverse impact on the Soviet economy, in 
particular^, on the livestock industry. 

’ — ' By suspending grain sales above the 8 million metric 
tons (MMT)' required by our bilateral agreement, we denied 
the Soviets 17 MMT. We estimate that the USSR will be abl 
to make up only 8-9 MMT of the 17 i-ii-lT during the 1979/80 
agreement year (October 19 7 9 -September 1980) . 

^ — The impact has been especially severe in the first hal 
of 19 30. The Soviets had hoped to import about 20.5 MMT 
betv/een January and June. They obtained only 14.0 MMT. 

The resulting shortfall of 6.5, MMT is equal to 10% of Sovi 
total feedgrain requirements for that period. 

Meat production has suffered. In the first seven 
months of 1980, total meat output was 5% belov; 1979 levels 
Aiid the trend is dov/nv/ard. Meat production dropped 


— The grain embargo has sbyitiied Soviet plans to provid 
the Soviet consumer more meat and dairy products . Per 
capita meat 'consumption remains at the 1975 level, far 
short of the 1980 target. Meat consumption in the USSR 
lags behind all Eastern European countries . 


September 10,. 198 0 


Continuation of the Embargo 

t 

When do you 'plan to end the grain embargo? 

I have no intention of lifting the partial embargo 
on grain sales to the USSR for the foreseeable future . 

We will honor the US-Soviet long term grain agreement 
which allows the USSR to buy up to 8 million metric 
tons of US grain annually. But we will not sell more 
than that amount unless the Soviets stop their aggression 
in Afghanistan. 



OLYMPIC BOYCOTT 


Bush 

"You don't reward br.utal agression by giving them 
(the Soviets) the opportunity to put a beautiful face 
' on something _ ugly . " 

Keene State College, Keene, NH, 
Sentinel - January 23, 1980 

Bush 

"First he (Reagan) said he supported the boycott, 
then he said 'Let the athletes decide.' Then he finally 
came back around and now agrees the U.S. shouldn't 
send a team to Moscow. Yesterday, back again, he 
said maybe individuals should have a choice." 

Center City, PA 
Philadelphia, PA, News 
April 9, 1980 


"Those who don't (voluntarily comply with Carter's 
wishes) must not be allowed to participate and the 
president should take the step of withholding their 
passports." o 

World Affairs Council of Philadelph 
Washington Star, April. 9, 1980 

i 

Bush 

"The President laid down the gauntlet early “this year, 
telling the Soviets that if their troops were not 
out of Afghanistan by Feb. 20 that the United States 
would not participate in the Olympics. 

"The president's decision in this matter is irrevocable. 

And it's time political candidates of both parties, 
the United States Olympic Committee and our athletes 
give their total support to President Carter on this 
matter. Frankly, I'm appalled that some athletes 
and a sizable number of delegates to the United States 
Olympic Committee are even consider ing ... par ticipation 
in the games." 


Bush 


VJorld Affairs Council of Philadelc 
Washington Star - April 9, 1980 



Bush 


"I would cancel our participation in the Olympics 
in Moscow, put them someplace else. I don't want 
to see the Soviets able to use the Olympic Games as 
some kind of a turnaround now in the summer, in a 
peace overture, and showing a good side of a naked 
aggression. " 

CBS Face the Nation 
January '20, 1980 

Reagan 


Reagan proposed boycotting the Moscow Olympics even 
before the Afghanistan invasion. 

"What would happen if the leaders of the Western 
world told the International Olympic Committee and 
the Soviet Union that Htorch must be lit in some other 
country... If they don'l: and we participate in the 
games anyway, what do we say to our young athletes 
about honor?" 

Radio Transcript 
October 3, 1978 

However, after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan . 
Reagan vacillated. First he opposed the boycott. 

"...threats to refuse to attend the Olympics are 
not responsive to the Soviet call of our hand." 

Washington Post 
January 25, 1980 

Then Reagan changed his mind and supported the boycott. 

"...I support the idea of taking the Olympics 
someplace else." 

Detroit News 
February 14, 1980 

Then Reagan opposed the boycott. 

"It's a tough one... You'll just have to let m.e 
stew about that one for a while." 


Los Angeles Times 
March 28, 1980 



Then Reagan threw the issue to the athletes. 

"I would leave the decision to the athletes 
themselves." 

' Washington Post 

April 1, 1980 

Finally Reagan felt pressured to issue a clarifying 
statement. 

"I support the boycott today. I supported it 
yesterday. And I supported it when the President 
first called for it." 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
April 11, 1980 



. Mondale 

"As we meet today, the lesson of the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan still waits to be drawn. History holds its 
breath — for what is at stake is no less than the future 
security of the civilized world. 

' If one nation can be subjugated by Soviet aggression, 
is any sovereign nation truly safe from that fate? If a 
hundred thousand Russian troops, and the barbaric use of 
lethal gass, and the spectre of nightly assassinations — 
if these fail to alarm us, what will? If the Soviet lunge 
toward the most strategic oil-rich spot on earth fails to 
unite us, what will? 

And if.:we and our allies fail to useevery single peaceful 
means available to preserve the peace, what hope is there 
that peace will long be preserved? 

While history holds its breath, America has moved 
decisively. To show the Sov-let Union that it cannot invade 
another nation and still conduct business as usual with 
the United States, our country has embargoed 17 million 
tons of grain; tightened controls’ on high technology trade; 
limited Soviet fishing in our waters; raised our defense 
'budget to upgrade all aspects of our forces; strengthened 
out naval presence in the Indian .Ocean; intensified development 
of our Rapid Deployment Forces; and offered to help other 
sovereign states in the region to maintain- their security. 

In the UN General Assembly, the United States joined 
more than a hundred other nations in an unprecedented majority 
— calling for the immediate, unconditional, and total . withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Afghanistan. But the President, the 
Congress, and the American people understand that a world 
which travels to. the Moscow Games devalues its condemnation 
and offers its complicity to Soviet propaganda. 

I am convinced that the American people do not want 
their athletes cast as pawns in that tawdry propaganda charade. 
And I urge' you to respect that undeniable consensus. 

Your decision today is not a question of denying our 
Olympic team the honor they deserve — for the American 
people deeply respect the sacrifice we are asking pur athletes 
to make . 

It is no longer a question of whether participation 
in the Moscow Olympics confers legitimacy on Soviet aggression. 
When the Communist Party prints a million handbooks to tell 
its top activists that the Summer Games m^ean Vvorld respect 
for Soviet foreign policy, surely that issue is behind us. 






Nor is it a question of drawing a, line between sports 
and politics. That line the Soviets long ago erased. When 
billions of rubles are diverted to the Games from Soviet 
domestic needs; when Moscow and other Olympic cities are 
purged of dissidents who might speak out; when Soviet children 
who might meet Western people and ideas on the streets are 
packed off to internal exile; when Soviet emissaries roam 
the globe offering athletes expense-paid trips to Moscow; 
when Soviet sports officials distort the number of teams 
committed to participating — surely the, issue of Soviet 
politics in Soviet sports is also behind us. 

Above all, the decision you will make today is not 
a choice between a sports issue and a national security 
issue. For the President and Congress have made it clear 
that the Olympic boycott is a genuine element of America's 
response to the. invasion of Afghanistan. It is an unambiguous 
statement of our national resolve. It is a keystone in 
our call to our allies for solidarity. 

We must not — and cannot ' — break that link between 
.America's power 'to check aggression, and America's call 
for an Olympic boycott. Your vote is a test of our will, 
our confidence, our values, and our power to keep the peace 
through peaceful means." 


Address to U.S. Olympic Committee 
Colorado Springs, April 1980 



SOVIET TROOPS IN CUBA 
Bush 

"Before Garter got there we negated a commitment in 
Angola; we waked (sic) up; we find instead of 18,000 
Cubans in Africa, 44,000; and instead of some little 
training units down there in Cuba, we find a combat 
brigade, operating and maneuvering in combat formation 
with no training function at all." 

ABC Issues and Answers 
October 21, 1979 


Bush 

"I believe that our foreign policy has been very, 
very naive and I am absolutely convinced, going back 
to my CIA days, that this (Soviet troops in Cuba) 

, is something new, that this wasn't there all along. 

In fact, Castro says it, or Brezhnev says it, doesn't 
impress me one bit. 

" There were things we had to watch, ingredients 
that should be watched; but I am saying what is there 
(in Cuba) now is different' than what was there before. 
That is all I am saying. " 

r ’ ABC Issues and Answers ^ 

October 21, 1979 

Bush 

"I think we ought to have a dialogue with them (Soviets) 
r think we ought to discuss with them, but I- know 
the only way you deal with them is to deal from strength 
They understand that." 


Dover, NH. Foster's Democrat 
June 14, 1979 

Bush 

"I would bring it directly to them (The Soviets). 

I would say, 'We know you have a brigade there (Cuba) ; 
we want them out.' You want a hell of a lot from us, 
so you had better do this in. .return." 


Jacksonville, FL , Journal 
October 4, 1979 



^ Bu:sh- V . . 


"They want technology and grain from us. I would 
have explained that the American people will be awfully 
upset when they find out about the troops .and that 
it would be in the Soviets' best interest to move 
them out of Cuba." 


Fort Worth, TX, Star-Telegram 
October 21 , 1979 - 

Bush 

He would "firmly and quietly tell the Russians that there 
would be no SALT II treaty, no grain or high technology 
until after those troops are removed from Cuba." 

Rock Island, IL, Argus 
September 21, 1979 

Bush 

He resents Carter's attempt "to shift the responsibility 
to past administrations rather than to move ahead to solve 
the problem. 

"The foreign policy point is to get them, the hell 
out of there.-" 

Houston, TX, Post 
September 12, 1979 

Bush 

"If the Soviets did not feel that this brigade-level 
force was a provocation, it would not have been sur- 
reptitiously placed in Cuba. The stationing is a 
clear provocation — it's a test of the United States 
will. The president must meet this test with resolve." 

Houston, TX, Post 
September 12, 1979 

Bush 

"After proclaiming that we v/ould do our part, the 
Carter administration is, in effect, fighting those 
who seek freedom. That is a foreign policy outrage." 


Tarrant County Law Day luncheon 
Fort "Worth, TX , Star-Telegram 
May 1, 1980 



Bush 

"The President of the United States should insist 
those troops be removed. And I believe they would 
be, the United States is not so impotent ... and the 
Soviet Union wants so much fromi us." 

Philadelphia, PA, Bulletin 
September 7, 1979 

Bush 

"You've got to remember there are certain things Castro 
wants from the United States. And I think there ought 
to be a code of behavior that he's held to before 
he gets anything." 

.7 Political Profiles 

page 9 
1979 
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Car te-r 

"The Soviet Union does not admit that the unit in 
question is a combat unit. However, the Soviets have made, 
certain statements to us with respect to our concern: that 
the unit in question is a training center, that it does 
nothing more than training and can do nothing more; that 
they will not change its function or status as a training 
center. We understand this to mean that they do not intend 
to enlarge the unit or to give it additional capabilities. 

They have said that the Soviet personnel in Cuba are 
not and will not be a threat to the United States or to 
any other nation; that they reaffirm the 1962 understanding 
and the mutually agreed upon confirmation in 1970 and will 
abide by it in the future. We, for our part, reconfirm 
this understanding. 

These assurances have been given to me from the highest 
level of the Soviet Government. 

Although we have persuasive evidence that the unit 
has been a combat brigade, the Soviet statements about the 
future noncombat, status of the unit are significant. However, 
we shall not rest on these Soviet statements alone. • 

First, we will monitor the status of the Soviet forces 
by increased surveillance of Cuba. 

Second, we will assure that no Soviet unit in Cuba 
can be used as a combat force to threaten the security of 
the United States or any other nation in this hemisphere. 

Those nations can be confident that the United States will 
act in response to a request for assistance to meet any 
such threat from Soviet or Cuban forces. 

This policy is consistent with our responsibilities 
as a member of the Organization of American States and a 
party to the Rio Treaty. It's a reaffirmation in new circum- 
stances of John F. Kennedy's declaration in 1963 "that we 
would not permit any troops from Cuba to move off the island 
of Cuba in an offensive action against any neighboring countries. 

Third, I'm establishing a permanent, full-time Caribbean 
joint task force headquarters at Key West, Florida. I will 
assign to this headquarters, forces from all the military 
services responsible for expanded planning and for conducting 
exercises. This headquarters unit will employ designated 
forces for action if required. This will substantially 
improve our capability to monitor and to respond rapidly 
to any attempted military encroachment in this region. 
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Fourth, we will expand military maneuvers in the region. 
Vie will conduct these exercises regularly from now on. 

In accordance with existing treaty rights, the United States 
will, of course, keep our forces in Guantanamo. 

Fifth, we will increase our economic assistance to 
alleviate the unme£ economic and human needs in the Caribbean 
region and further to ensure the ability of troubled peoples 
to resist social turmoil and possible Communist domination. 

The United States has a worldwide interest in peace 
and stability. Accordingly, I ' have directedthe Secretary 
of Defense to further enhance the capacity of our rapid 
deployment froces to protect our own interests and to act ■ 
in response to requests for help from our allies and friends. 
We must be able to move our ground, sea, and air units to 
distant areas, rapidly and with adequate supplies. 

We have reinforced our- naval presence in the Indian 

Ocean. 

We are enhancing our intelligence capability in order 
to monitor Soviet and Cuban military activities — both 
‘in Cuba - and throughout the world. We will increase our 
efforts to guard against damages to our crucial intelligence 
sources and methods. 


Address to Nation 
October, 1980 



Carter 


"In addition, responding to the Soviet military presence 
in Cuba and the proxy role of Cuba on behalf of the USSR, 
we have taken or are taking the following actions in support 
of the rapid deployment force: 

(1) We are substantially increasing our ability 
to monitor Cuban and Soviet/Cuban activities; 

(2) We have established a Caribbean Joint Task Force 
Headquarters which improves our ability to respond 
to events in the region; 

(3) We are increasing regional military exercises; 
and , 

(4) We are intensifying assistance to countries in 
the region that are threatened by Soviet or Cuban 
intervention. 1: 


State of the Union 
19 8.0 



HELSINKI/CSCE/MADRID REVIEW 


Reaqan 


Reagan considers the Helsinki accords another means 
of legitimizing the Soviet Union's imperial ambitions by 
de jure recognition of the satellite empire. 

"In signing the Helsinki pact we gave the Russians 
something they've wanted for 35 years. In effect, 
we recognized the Soviet Union’s right to hold captive 
the Eastern and Central European nations they have 
ruled since World War II. We signed the pact apparently 
because of one clause which had to do with human rights. 
Those making the decision to sign claimed the Soviet 
Union by its signature had agreed to let people have 
some (if not all) of the rights the rest of us take 
for granted. They are (for example) supposed to be 
able to leave the Soviet Union and the captive nations 
if they choose. But the Russians make promises; they 
don't keep them. 

Radio Transcript 
- January, 1978 

As mentioned above, Reagan believes detente was one 
way in which the Soviets exploited the West's weaknesses 
to their own benefit. 

a 

"Detente, which started out worthily and with 
a good purpose, has become a one-way street. I think 
the Soviet Uiiion has become m^ore truculent, more ag- 
gressive in the world. And we have been responding 
with preemptive concessions without getting anything 
in return. ■ I think it is time for us to rebuild our 
strength and at the same time ake detente if it is 
to exist a two-way street by telling the Russians 
that is the only way we will observe it." 

Christian Science Monitor 

June 3, 1976 


Reagan compared himself to President Carter. 


"I would be 
Union v/anted me 


very worried' about me if the Soviet 
to be president." 


Washington Post 
July 14, 13SC 



Carter 



"There is opposition abroad, as you well know, to 
the pursuit of the principles espoused by the 35 nations 
at Helsinki, and there is some skepticism here at home from 
others who don't understand the fundamental truth that peace 
on the one hand and the pursuit of human rights on the other 
are- irrevocably interrelated. Peace and the pursuit of 
human rights cannot be strengthened one without the other; 
they cannot be successfully advanced independently of one 
another. That belief, which v;e all share, is above party, 
as the history of the Helsinki process proves. A Republican 
administration signed the accords, and now a Democratic 
administration is deeply committed to carrying out those 
agreements . 

The accords embody goals and values in which Americans 
believe, as human beings who are struggling to build a more 
decent and a more humane world. The pledges given by the 
35 signatories at Helsinki 5 years ago were not lightly 
undertaken,- and they cannot be lightly abandoned or ignored. 

The document that was signed there, even though it was called 
the Final Act, was not the end of our work. It was just 
a fresh start on work that commenced in this Nation more 
than 200 years a^o. 

The Madrid meeting this year is designed to assess 
whatprogress has been made and, if possible, to speed its 
pace and to widen the scope of that progress. Like the 
Belgrade meeting in 1977, attended by some of you, Madrid 
is an opportunity to look carefully backward and also to 
permit us to push forward vigorously. 

Some have said that we should stay away from Madrid, 
that we ought to drop out of the Helsinki process. Such 
ideas spring from ignorance of the meaning of Madrid. Some 
have even compared the meeting in Madrid to the Moscow Olym- 
pics, suggesting that since American athletes chose not 
to go to Moscow, that American diplomats and citizens should 
not go to Madrid. This reasoning, of course, is very confused. 

As host to the Olympics, the Soviet Union sought to 
enjoy both the fruits of aggression in .Afghanistan and the 
prestige and the propaganda value of being the host of the 
Olympics at the same time. American athletes and those 
50 other nations rejected that equation as indecent and 
unacceptable. I commend them. They stayed at home, at 
great sacrifice to themselves, and without them, the Moscow 
spectacular has becom.e a pathetic spectacle. 



But Madrid will not be an aggressor's propaganda festival - 
The Spanish are the hosts, not the Soviets. The Soviet 
Union will be there, as the other 34 states will be there 
— to give an account of the manner in vmich the commitments 
at Helsinki have been fulfilled or not fulfilled is the 
undertaking of the'meeting at Madrid. It woul-d certainly 
please those who are most guilty of violation of the principles 
of Helsinki, including human rights, to be freed of their 
obligation to account for their actions before world opinion, 
which will be focused upon the meeting in Madrid. 

There will be no medals awarded in Madrid. It's not 
a wrestling match or a gymnastic tournament among diplomats. 

What it will test is the progress made on the international 
agenda of secur ity and cooperation and the firmness of the 
principles by which the 35 participants agreed to be bound. 

In pursuing the cause of human rights, through the 
Helsinki accords, there are no shortcuts. The road that 
we’re on is the right one. As the Belgrade meeting was 
ending, Dante Fascell, who was our congressional chairman 
at the time, sai^, and I quote frora;him: "Advocacy of human 
rights is not a quick fix. It holds no promise of easy 
victories." We know that all too well. But this advocacy 
of human rights, no matter how difficult it might be at 
times and how much it is scorned at times, must be pursued. 

And at Madrid it will . be . pursued , aggressively, persistently, 
and with the full focus on it of world opinion." 

Remarks at a Ceremony Commemoratin 
' the Fifth Anniversary of the Signi 

of the Final Act in Helsinki 
July 29, 1980 



CHINA 


Reagan 


Since 1971 when he visited Taiwan as an emissary for 
President Nixon, Reagan has ardently supported United States 
relations with Taiwan. He defended President Nixon's proposed 
trip to China. 

f 

"I'd be scared to death that a Democratic President 
would give something away..." 

Baltimore Sun' 

February 26 , 1972 

After Nixon's trip Reagan cautiously supported the 
President's efforts: 

"The trip is over. And, despite the efforts of 
many in the press to distort the outcome of that trip, 

I know because I askec^ him what would happen if the 
Red Chinese should ■ attempt to take Taiwan by force. 

And the President said to- me, 'This country will 
protect and defend Taiwan.-' 

I know’ that many of us are uncomfortable- But 
if we demand 100 percent adherence to what we think 
we would do if we were president, we ignore the fact 
that unless we are president and have access to all 
the facts. that he he has, we don't know whether our 
decision would be any different than his. ^ 

So let's stop giving him and let's stop giving ^ 
each other political saliva tests to determine whose. 
Republicanism is better than whose." 

Quoted by Senator Goldwater 
Congressional Record 
April 20, 1972 

Reagan was not prepared to improve relations v;ith 
China at the expense of Taiwan. 

"Frankly, I have to wonder if it isn't timie for 
China to come visit us...(W)hile I want better relations 
with Red China, as I am sure everyone else does, that this 
country not, if it means sacrificing our relationship 
with Taiwan . " 


Issues and Answers 
November 30, 1975 



Reagan 


V7hen he heard rumors that President Ford intended 
to renounce the United States Defense Treaty with Taiwan, 
Reagan said: 

, "I don't believe, however, that in pursuing that 

relationship- we should be persuaded to drop any of 
our longtime friends or allies like Taiwan. I think 
we should, say to the mainland Chinese that they accept 
us and our friendship with the knowledge and under- 
standing that we will not, in return for that, throw 
any allies aside or break any of our commitments to 
our allies. " 


Christian Science Monitor 
June 3, 1976 

When the Carter administration began normalizing relations 
with Peking, Reagan stated:,. 

"...{I)t's beginning to look as if our government 
is willing to pay the' price Peking has put on 'normali- 
though it is hard to see what is in it for 


Radio Transcript 
July, 1978 

Just after normalization of relations with China Reagan 
began proposing a two China policy — where both China and 
Taiwan would have an official liaison office. 

"If the Chinese Communists could handle embassy 
. functions in Washington by calling it a 'liaison office' 
before January 1, why can't the Republic of China's 
embassy — handling much more work — be called a 
‘liaison office' after January 1." 

Radio Transcript 
January, 1979 

During the first month of norm.al ization with China, 
Reagan stated that he thought communism was "kind of foreign 
to the Chinese temperament." He added: 

"I will do everything to try and perhaps lead 
the communist nation av;ay from communism." 

United Press International 
January 29 , 1980 


zation, ' 


us . 



Reagan 


A favorite theme which Reagan has since dropped was: 

"No more Taiwans, no more- Via tnams , no more be- 
trayal of our friends." 

Time Magazine 
February 4f 1980 


Reagan stuck to his two-China stand throughout the 
campaign. 


"I want to have the best relations and have the 
Republic of China, the free Republic of China, know 
that we consider them an ally and that we- have official 
relations with them... That liaison office is unofficial, 
it is not government. It is a private kind of foundation 
thing... I would make it an official liaison office 
so they knew they had a governmental relatins." 

Los Angeles Times 
August 17, 1980 

Realizing that his candidate’s position would cause 
trouble-, Reagan's chief foreign affairs advisor, Richard 
Allen, held a press conference to- deny Reagan would change 
the American relationship with China and Taiwan. Allen 
said Reagan had been misquoted as advocating a two-China 
policy. (New York Times, July 11, 1980) 

To clear up any misconceptions by the Chinese regarding 
Reagan's statements. Bush visited China as an emissary for 
Reagan. At a joint news conference, before the trip, Reagan 
restated his position. 

"Yes I will advocate restoring of ficial ' government 
status to the Taipei office. " 

. Los Angeles Times 
May 19, 1980 

Either Reagan did not understand the consequences 
of his own proposal, or he was not familiar with the terms 
of the Taiwan Relations Act of 1978. Even as Bush was in 
China, Reagan stuck by his proposal, when pressed on whether 
he favored establishing official relations with Taiwan, 

Reagan replied, "I guess ... yes . " (V7ashington Post, August 
23, 1980) 



After Bush's unsuccessful trip Reagan reaffirmed his 
support of a two-China policy. 

"I would not pretend, as Carter does,, that the 
relationship we now have with Taiwan, enacted by our 
Congress, is, not official." 


Associated Press 
August 25, 1980 ' 

Advisors and the China Issue 

The public relations firm of two of Reagan's closest 
advisors, Michael Deaver and Peter Hannaford, has been on 
the Taiwan government's payroll since 1971. In fact, since 
1977 both Deaver and Hannaford have registered with the 
Justice Department under the Foreign Registration Act as 
representatives of the government of Taiwan, a job for which 
their firm receives $5,000 per month. (Los Angeles Times, 
June 26, 1980) 

Bush 

China has "enormous reserves" of oil and "can be a 
tremendous source of oil for the United States and the free 
world if we handle our diplomatic relations properly." 

Dover, NH, Foster's Democrat 
June 14, 1979 

Bush 


"When I last saw Mao Tse-Tung, the emphasis was 'You've 
got time to solve this problem.' Carter didn't understand 
it. 

"We should continue to' improve our relations with Peking, 
but not at the expense of our allies on Taiwan. The 
only way for us to have peace is for the United States 
to stay strong. I desperately want to see an (SALT 
II) agreement, but I wouldn't vote for this agreement 
without substantial changes." 


Peoria, IL, Journal Star 
August 5, 1979 



JLv • • 




The garbled syntax and inaccuracies aside, 
there are serious flaws in Reagan ' s 
position on. which he is v’ulnerable: 

Ke very carefully avoids making any 
commitment to honor the normalization 
understandings with China. Although he 
concedes that the normalization negotiations 
are "behind us", implying that he does not 
intend to undo them, he goes on to say that 
his only concern is to "safeguard the 
intere'sts of the United States and to enforce 
the law of the land". The implication here 
is that Reagan would merely be impli.menting 
"the law of the land" , which he has a duoy 
to do, even though the Chinese are not pleased 
with it. This is an evasion. 

The Congress, in enacting the Taiwan 
Relations Act, wisely gave the President 
both the authority and the necessary 
flexibility, consistent v;ith his Constitutional 
authority to conduct foreign relations , to 
manage the relationship v/ith Taiwan in a 
way consistent with normalization. In signing 
the Bill into law, the President, as you 
will recall, removed any doUbt as to the 
intent of the US Government by saying that 
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he v/ould implement the law in v;avs con- 
sistent' with our normalization under- 
standings wxth Ghana. For Reagan to sav 
simply that he will implement the law, 
while at the same tim.e rem.aining silent 
on the question of whether ha v/ill honor 
the normalization understandings, side- 
steps the real issue and raises more 
questions about his intentions , 


on L.ne occasion or nis aeparnure ror ^apan ana a trip ne 

undertook at my request. .\s we stressed at the time, the ourpose 
or the trip was to provide for a candid exchange of views with 
leaders in both countries on a wide range of international topics 


of mutual interest, 
his findings in detail, 
of his extensive discussions. 




ana nas reports 


ve ' re 


both very pleased with the results 
In a series of meetings with a 

former pm ' s 

Fukuda, Kishi, and Miki, Foreign .Mi.nister I to , and Minister of 
International Trade and Industry Ta.naka, he had the opportunity 


distinguished leaders in japan, including pm sucuh 


to hear their views and r eccimnendations concerning 


:ne rutur: 


or 


US - Japan relations. Our Republican Rartv olatformr stresse: 


:hat Japan will remain a pillar of our 


>olicv 


Asia, and 


a Reagan-Bush administration w'ill work hard to assure that 
US-Japanese relations are maintained in excellent condition based 
on close consultation and mutual understanding. Japan ' sciroler in 
the process of ensuring peace in Asia is a crucial one, and we 
must reinforce our ties with this close .ally. Japan is our 2nd 
most important trading partner and we are her first. We have 
close ties in other fields ‘too. The' most important example is the 
US-Japan Mutual Security, which recently marked its 20th anniversa 
Understanding the Japanese perspective is important for the succes 
of American policy. As Amb. Bush will tall you in detail, he four 
Japanese leaders unanimous in their view that the US must be a sti 
reliable, leading partner. 

I am appreciate receiving their views, and I am greatful to them i 
the courtesies extended to Amb, Bush. I v;ould also like to expres 
my appreciation to and regard for US Amb. Mike Mansfield, who alsc 
extended many courtesies^ 

Of equal importance was Amb. Bush's trip to China, where he held ; 
series of high-level meetings. .As I said on Aug. 16, we have an 
obvious interest in developing our relationship v/ith China, an in 
that goes beyond trade and cultural ties. It is an interest that 
is fundamental to a Reagan-Bush Administration. The meetings in 
Beijing provided for extensive exchanges of views. George has 
reported to me in great '.detail the points of similarity and agree 
as well as those of dissimilarity and disagreement. 


.Since the objective of the trip., was to have just such an exchang. 
without necessarily reaching, any agreement, I believe the object; 
was reached. We now have received an updated, first-hand (accou; 
of China's views, and the Chinese leaders have heard our point o: 
view. 

r 

While in Beijing, Amb. Bush and Richard Allen met. at length with 
Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping, Foreign Minister Huang Hua, as well ; 
with o-ther top foreign policy experts and military leaders. I 
appreciate the courtesies which the Chinese leaders extended to < 
party, and I also wish to thank US Anb. Leonard Wood'cock for his 
kind assistance. 

We now mai ntain full and friendly diplomatic relations with Chin^ 
This relationship began only a few years ago, and it is one ws 
which we- should develop and strengthen in the years ahead. It's 
delicate relationship, and th e Reagan- Bush Administration will 
handle it with care and respect, with due regard for our own viti 
interests in the world generally and in the P acidic section 
specifically. 

China and the US have a common interest in maintaining peace, so 
our nations can grow and prosper. Two-way trade has now reached 
approximately 3 1/2 billion dollars annually, and China's 
program of modernization depends in a major way on Western and 
US technology. 

Along with many other nations, we and China share a deep concern 
the pace a nd seals of the Soviet military buildup. Chinese lead 
agree with japanese leaders that the US must be a strong and 
vigorous defender of the peace. And they specifically favor us 
bolstering our defense and our alliances. It is quite clear 


that we do not, however, see eye to eye on Taiwan. And thhs, ti 
is an appropriate time for me to state our position on this issi 
I'm sure that the Chinese leaders would' place na value on our ■. 
relations with them if they thought that we would break commitms 
to them if a stronger power were to demand it. Based on my lone 
standing conviction that American can provide leadership and cor 
respect only if it keeps the commitments to its friends, large = 
small, a Reagan-Bush Administration would ' observe these 5 princ: 
in dealing with the China si tuation. 

— First, DS-Chinese relations are important to America as well 
as to Chinese interests. Our partnership should be global and 
strategic. In seek ing impro-Ved relations with the Peo -ole's 
Republic of China,- I would extend the hand of friendship to all 
Chinese,. In continuing our -relations , which date from .the 
historic opening created by President Nixon, I woxild continue ti 
process .of expanc^ing trade,- scientific, <>and cultural ties. 

— Second, I pledge to work for peace, stability, and ee©n«mce- 
the economic growth of t he Western Pacific area, in cooperation 
with Japan, the People's Republic of China, the Republic of Koh' 
and Taiwan. 

— Third, I will cooperate and consult with all countries in th 
area in a mutual effort to stand firm against aggression or sea 
for hegemony which threatens the peace and stability of the are 

— Fourth., I intend that US relations with Taiwan will de velop 
with th e law of oii-r la nd, the Taiwan Relations Act. This legi; 
is the product of democratic process and is designed to remedy 
defects of the totally inadequate legislation proposed by Jimm^ 
Carter. By accepting China's three conditions for normalizati 


Jiimny Carter made concessions that Presidents Nixon and Jord 
had steadfastly refused to make. I was and. am critical of his 
decision, because I believe that he made concessions that were 
not necessary and not in our national interest. I felt that 
a condition of normalization, by itself a sound policy choice, 
should have been the retention of a liaison offi ce on Ta iwan 
of equivalent status to the one which we had earlier established 
in Beijing. With a persistant and principalled negotiating 
position, I believe that normalization could ultimately have beer 
achieved on this basis. But that is behind us now. My present 
concern is to safeguard the~, interest of the US and to enforce ths 
law of the land. 

It was the timely action, reflecting the strong support of the 
American people for Taiwan, that forced the changes in the in- 
adequate bill which Mr. Carter proposed. Clearly the Congress 
was unwilling to buy the Carter plan, which it believed would ha'V 
jeopardized Taiwan's security. This Act, designed by the Congres 
to provide adequate safeguards for Taiwan's security and well-bei 
also provides the offic ial basis for our relations with our long 
terra friend and, ally.. It declares our official policy to one of 
maintaining peace and promoting extensive,- close, and friendly 
relations between the US and the 17 million people on Taiwan, as 
well as the 1 billion people of the China mainland. 

It specifies that our official policy considers any effort to 
determine the future of Taiwan by other than peaceful m.eans a 
threat to peace and of grave concern to the US. And most import 
it spells out our policy of providing defensive weapons to Taiwa, 
and mandates the US to maintain the means to resist any resort t 
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force or other forms of coercion, which • threaten the security of 
social or economic system of Taiwan. 

This Act further spells out in great detail how the President o± 
the US, our highest elected official., shall conduct relations wi 

r 

Taiwan, leaving to his discretion the specific methods of achie\ 
policy objectives. The Act further details how our offici al 
p ersonnel, i ncluding diplomats, are to administer US relat ions v 
Taiwan through the American Institute in Taiwan. It specifies t 
for that purpose they are to resign for the term of ^their duty 
in Taiwan and then be reinstated to their former agencies of ths 
US Government with no loss of status, seniority or pension right 
The intent of the Congress is crystal clear. . Our official relat 
with Taiwan will be funded, by Congress with public monies, the • 
expenditure of which will be audited by the Comptroller General 
the US and Congressional oversight will be performed by two star 
committees of the Congress. 

Now you might ask what' I would do different ly. I would not pret 
as Carter does that the relationship we now have w i^ Taiwan , 
by our Congress, is not official. I am satisfied that this Act 
provides an official and adequate basis for safeguarding our 
relationship with Taiwan, and I pledge to 'enforce it. But I wi. 
eli minate petty practices of the Carter Administration which ar 
inappro priate and demeaning to our Chinese friends on T aiwan . 
example it absurd and not required by the Act that our represen 
are not permitted to meet with Taiwanese, officials in their off 
and ours. I will treat all Chinese officials with fairness and 
dignity. I would not impose restrictions which are not require 
by the Taiwan Relations Act and which contravene its spirit anc 
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purpose. 

Here are other exa mples "'of hOw Carter has gone out of h is way to 
humiliate our friends on T?. Taiwanese officials are ignorec 


at senior levels of the US government. The Taiwan Relations Act 

— ^ — ai 

specifically requires that the Taiwanese be -permitted to keep th« 


same number of offices in this country that they had before. 


Previously, Taiwan had 14 such officies. -Today there are' but 9. 
Taiwanese military officers are no longer permitted to train in 


the US or to attend service^ academies . Recently the Carter 
Administration at tempted to ban all imports fror;^ Taiwan labelled 
"Made in the Republic of China," but was forced to rescind the 


orderafter opposition began to mount in the Congress. The 
Carter Administration • unilat erall y imposed a 1 year moratorium . 
on arms ■ supplies, even though the Act specifies that Taiwan shai; 



be provided with ar ms of a def ensive character ► The Carter Admii 
stration abrogated the Civil Aviation Agreement with Taiwan, whic 


had been effect since 1947. In response to demands from the 
People's Republic of China, he did this. 

I recognize that the People’s Republic of China, is not pleased 
with the Taiwan Relations, which the US Congress insisted on as 
the official basis for our relations with .Taiwan. This was made 
abundantly clear to Mr. Bush and, I am told, is clear to the 
Carter Administration. But it is the law of our land. 

— Fifth, as President, I will not accept the interference of 


any foreign power in the process of protecting American interest 


and carrying out the laws of our land. To do otherwise would be 
a dereliction of my duty as President. It is my conclusion that 
the strict observance of these 5 principals will be in the best 
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people on Taiwan. The specific iirplementa tion of these duties w 
have to await the results of the election in November. But in 
deciding what to do, I will take into account the views of the 
People's Republic of China as well as Taiwan. It will be my fin 
intention to preserve the interests of the US, and as President 
will choose the methods by which this shall best be accomplished 
That's the end of the statement. And now I'm sure you'll have 
a great many questions for Amb.. Bush., who has been there on the 
scene. 


Qiisstlcn: I've got. a question for you. first, ..-^v seenss x axrxv.. wj-ua, 

the Chiriesa have bean saying publicly is that what they've objected to is not 
n' le - Taivan P^lations Act^ but your characterisation of your desire for cur 
relationship vith them to be “official," _ They seeiu to be most upset vith. that 
choiss of vords. So, I want to ask you why you have ^insisted that that is what 
you want — an '"off icial" relationship? 

Reagan: Well, as I have told you, the law is very clear and I would enforce it. 

does give- certain discretion to the President, and ny c^uarral is with the manner 
in which Jirary Carter 'has abused that discreticn. And ‘I think it is a transparenc 
and hypocritical to'^pretand that an act passed by the US Congress re’sulting in an 
agency for a foundation created by a Govemiaent agency, manned by Government 
employees who, even though they are on- leave of absence, have all the prequisites 
that existed when they were on active duty with the Government, and funded by our 
Government, is not indeed an official .relationshin, • As a matter of fact, the verj 
^•clause in the act that says "m can provide- defensive weapons — you cannot provide 
weapons to’ another- country without officially going- through the US Government 
to do so, • ■ 

Question: Governor, in that press conference ten days ago you 


- sToe ci f icallv cited this Act as p roviding authority for governmental 
relati ons with Ta iwan. Amb, Bush has flatly contradicted that, sayi: 
the Act calls for non-governmental relations. 

Bush : I d on't remember vou saying governm ent. 

Question: Gan you tell what you now believe and whether you still 

think there should an official, overt US Liaison Office on Taiwan? 
Hsagan: Ho, I'm just saying, I think I just answered that — that the act has made 

it vary clear — as I say, the use of the word "official'' is what C-eorge said when 

,..^e was there, once publicly, that the problem really seemed to be one of semantic 

And, n o, the institute that is there and the lav provides for the things tha t x, 

whatever -chanses I would make are eitbin the ccr.text of that law, as I pointed 




-■hatsment. 



QaaSuia::; Co 70.U expect, If yoa. were . elected -tresTcenu, you — -- 

-g-gstsblish, diplo35,uic relations with Taiwan? 

n ■ ■ ■■■ ^ ; 

fsagan: No, this wccld then be — this is the very thing where the raismderstanding 

lies, and I would hava to say that this cams iron a distortion of my position 

that has been picked up by the Chinese press. I have never advocated diplomatic 
• * * ’ 

relations— rrhic^, hss in the 'language of diploroacy, a very -technical issarJng, 
which requires an embassy and so forth — and you would be violating the very thing 
that both governments in China — ^you*d be violating what they believe. Because 
both of those government insist that each one of than are — is the government of 
all of China. And there's no way that we can do that, 


Question: X don't understand your reference to "both governments in China," j 


Bsagan: I naan, the govememt of Taiwan and the government of the People's P^publi 




of China. Now, each one claims to be the govemment of all of China, Now, that 


is an ■ Issus,- that they're going to. have to settle between themselves as to how that 


works out. Cur -Gove mment, due to what _ the President did a short time ago, has 
now officially recognized the govemment of the People's Hepublic of China and 
established diplomatic relations. Previously we have recognized the government on 
Taiwan, and had an Embassy there, .. .. - • - 


Q: ...Le Monde. The European press is concerned by your fierce anti- 
communism and they are as interested in your statements about the 
current upheavals in ’Poland as they are about China and Taiwan. 

, Jf you were .President, would you be willing to establish 


diplomatic relations with the Polish strikers? . 

Bsagan: (Laughs). No; but I do believe that what we're sesrng chers in Poland — 

think that the US, ■ there .mo reason to interfer, bun I think the US snould also 
make it clear that we den’t believe that .the Soviet Union has a right to interfer 
in that domestic problem, there. 


eac 


. -^Q: Amb. Bush, based on your ■ visit , whab do you think the Chinese r 
would be i_o uhe steps outlined in Gov Beacan's statement, particular! 
the training of taiwanese military officers in the US? 

. Bush: I knov vhat the reaction would bs, but these are eranples that are set up 

of what Jirany Carter has dene. I'don^t think the Governor s taken a position hers 
on which of these ha's going to do or not do. But, there's no question that 
Peking would be unhappy. And during ny trip, my nission wasn't to try to 
negotiate agreement, we're not in power. Our question wasn’t even to try to 
minimize diffarencas. Indeed, I very clearly pointed up Gov. ?^agan-s support 
— ^proper,- in ny view-— for the Taiwan Hslations Act, and wa'rs bound to disagree. 

And in any relationship as new and as coirolicatsd as this one, there's goin^ to be 
differences. So, I don’t think you have to. know anything about the China equaticn 
^ suggest that 'some of these things woxfld cause heartburn in Faking. But 

relationship, in -my view, the way the Governor has described it, the way he’s put 

0 

his position here, in my view, we' can have irroroved relations with the People’s 

'j 

Bepublic of China and still do what ha has suggested vis-a-vis (Taiwan). He's 
saying that these things, you know, that the cct says you can do them; and when 
he is, and I presume, in ‘office, why ha Mkes a decision.^ 

Qusstionr 'T'ica Pres, Hondala today said you statements regarding Taiwan wouid 
cheer only the Soviets, 'What do you thiuk of the implications 
for the Soviet Union of the statements that you are making that are 
obviously making the Chinese unhappy? 


■Reagan: I. don’t know that I can ■■ 

might xssl. I don’t feel that there’s 
■provocative ■fco them. Tney have their 

I 


„'t on his 


i^fzh±ng 


game plan 


in -terpretaticn of how the So-viets 
znaz 'riB could do that -rTould be 
which they lollcw. And I also 


don t take seriously too much cf what almost amounts to hysteria recently in 
the shrillness of the criticisms of me and of cur party by "Vice Pres, llondala. 


on Taiwa n to one day recover the Ma in't ;=jnd^ You have in the oast 
- (supported such hopes) . 

Hesgan: Well, I ha-TB told you that_ this is a problsia novr: 2 governrasnts both 
claiming to be the legiti mate govern ment of China. This is something for them to 
work out, ■ And as the Taiwan Relations Act specifies, w-e want to sea that done 
peacefully and without force or coercion by either side. 


Question: Tp you stild. support the aspirations cf the Nationalists on Tai-„-an to 

one day control the mainland? 

Tsagan: Wait a minute.' You asking for a questicn, that whate Ter I answer — let 

• » 

ns give you what I think is a very broad answer. -I would think that aH of us 
would be happier if the government, whether the government on Taivan or the 
government especially on the mainland of China, would give np the ideology of 
communism,- That would ease a lot of problems and make for a much better 


Tg la tl on shit? They are a Communist government and we have established a. 
relaticnship. 

Q; What would you do to make OS relations* with Taiwan more "official 
they are now? 


Reagan: Well, I think, for one thing, that it is demeaning and insulting for us 

to say that with the estalfLishment of their office in Washingten and our American 
Institute on Taiwan that those people cannot meet on official business with 
representatives of either' our Government or theirs in Governmental offices — that 
they gotta go to a restaurant some place or a club or a hotel. And this is not 
contained in the act; this is at the discretion of the President and this is his 
decision. Tnst is an order I would rescind. 

Rush: 2-!ight I add to that, the French and the Japanese, who have a similar rela 

shin, '.both can do what the Governor suggested. 


P^a'gsnr l^o, there- would bs no need Tor that; it's to recognise what it is' and 
ssak-e it mors open. And what Gsorge has pointed out is a inost sigr.iTicant thing: 
that France and Japan have dene exactly the sans thing, with regard to the sazee . 
kind of. offices, supposedly non-governmental, snd allowed their people to meet 
on o-freoal ousiness in government offices. 

Q= would ii be -an official Liaison Office of the US Gove™« 


■peagan: No., it would be wnat the Taiwan Pslaticns Act says it is — that’s the law 


of the land. 

(j) 

Question: ^Xou said this American Institute was unacceptable, it should be an 

* 

official (Ic^juibl rg-) . Have you changed thatp<?“'<X.<-‘>vN-> ^ . 


Hsagan: Well., if I did in discussions of that, then I misstated. X have always 

talked about, and I have repeatedly referred to, ’the Tai>»*sn Helaticns Act and 
said what. I was adrocating was contained in that act.. Shall I have a show of 
hands on why many of you have read the Taiwan Helaticns Act? Tou might be 
surprised,. ’ • 

Question: Has not the Taiwan Relations Act been the basis of current IJS relations 

with Taiwan? -And was not everything going smoothly until you raised the question 
of "off icial''_relstianship? 

Reagan: I did not raise the issue. At a meeting in Cleveland, made, up of 

Heritage groups, so called, various ethnic groups, I was asked by a Chinese 
regarding my position on this, and I used the word "official” — that I would .' 
favor an official relationship with t^s. Now, the Taiwan Relations Act, as I 
533/, does not use the word "official,” neither does it use the word "unofficial,” 
aryplace in it. And I think that it is patently an act our Government, a 
cresticn of cur Government. I’m satisfied with that. But in reading the act 
;v-ou'll find that repeatedly, as is necessary in an act of that >dnd, there are 
state.ments that the President shall, and at his discretion, make regulations, and 

, It is there that I believe the President has, in effect. 


so forth and so on 


Questicn: But at a press conference last veek jou v=re asked the question 'vhether 

you believe that govemnsnt-to-govemment relations should be ii-nple rented, and 

pcs.cl'^’e£, re.(i.rt’tw<; 

your response vas, "yes," (-S=s=srSSS?-? . 

Heagan: I dcn^t bnov that I said that or not. 

Bush: If -you* re referring to the press conference vhere I attended? The 

Governor did not say govemicent-to-govemment, Soraebody has the terd:, look it up. 

Question: ,Pve got a test right here, Hie Goverrjsr said that under the Taivsn 

i^lsticns Act, there are provisions for "govemnental relations that just haven't 
been implemented," 

fesgan: Well, that's vhat I've just put in this statement, Tnose are "government 

relations," For exanrole, for quite a period of time this Administration had 
refused to iirolement that part about providing defensive military equipment. 

Now, this was the Frssident .of the NS violating the intent of the Taiwan 
Halations Act, and obviously it is the government -of Taiwan that is going to 
buy those defensive weapons. 


Question: >/hat is the difference between governmental relations and govemmant-tc 

govammanf relations? 


Sagan: Well, I think that it -could be interpreted as intending a change in 
the Taiwan Halations Act. I recognize that if you’ve got a basket of wc-rds, • 
the more yt^ have, the more they can be interpreted in different ways by different 
people. And I think that would just unnecessarily be provocative to — as I say, 

I stand by the act as it is; I do not stand by what I think are the violations 


of the spirit of the act by this Administration.. 


-fi-nc 


think 


hew I feel about Taiwan. The issue today is that Carter forei 
it is doing to our allies and to the US position in the world- 
ar.cther enaplme of it. 


the issue is 
•gn polico^ an 
—and this is 


not 

d. W C w 

just 


i 


Q: Forgetting the word "official" for just a nouie^t, you have in the 


Act the power to use your discretion. You plan to use it, correct? 


R: Yes, of course. 


Q: Would that tend to ir.ake relations nore official than they are now? 
R: Well ’to the extent of officials being allowed, to visit in offices, 
Q: 't^^lat do you mean by official then? 

R: Well, 3 ust what I said. I think that if you look at this entire 
package., an act passed by Congress that creates and agency or institu: 
mans it with government personnel, funds it with governme.nt money, it 
hypocritical to pretend that that is not something of an official rel= 


ship. 

Q: Amb. Bush your mission has been described by the Chinese as a failv 
Is that how you see it? 

B: In the first place, I don't think, it's a failure. The government- 
officials have not said tliat.- When you go to China, you are put up ir 
a state guest house, you meet -the Foreign Minister for 4 1/2 hours, w 
holding a position in our Government. You meet the Vice Premier, Den 
Xiaoping, for an hour and 40 minutes. You are accorded great civilit]. 
hospitality. You have a frank exchange of views. You did not go to £ 
agreement, to pound out agreement. You went to clarify and give the 
Governor's views, which I think I did succinctly. I knew I'd run intc 
some differences with them on -the Taiwan Relations Act and on a lot o; 
things.. But I don't view this visit ‘as a failure at all. And let me 
just a rhetorical question. Suppose we hadn't seen Deng Xiaoping and 
Huang Hua, as was suggested by some of the China watchers when we wen: 


there because they were supposed 
that. We saw the top officials, 
position in the US Government. I 


to be so outraged that they wouldn ' t 
and here I am not holding any officii 
don't see how that can be categories 


in u. 


as. a failure or a success. We just went and did what we set out to ' ac 
But really what's relevant is: do they have, as a result of this trip 
clearer understanding of the Governor's views, in terns of foreign po! 
as it relates to this one issue — that has dominated this press conf. 
ference — and as it relates to many other areas where we have coirjnon 
ground? Southeast Asia, is a very good example, to say nothing of the 
Soviet Union. And the answer to that question is: Yes, they clearly c 
And you know and I know the kind of rhetorical that come out of Pekinc 
at various times, and I understand that. But we used these fruitful 
meetings - — in my view, we categorized them as they have as frank anc 
earnest. And that means in diplomatic terms that we didn't seek or 
certainly hammer- out agreement on every point. But for someone to 
suggest that the visit is a failure when I've cited what we did' do, 

I just sim.ply cannot .accept that. And I am convinced that if Gov. Res 
wins this election, he will be a President of this country that the 
Chinese understand, respect, and indeed I think we’ll see relations 
improve, as he and' I both want. 

Moderator: Thank you very much ladies and gentlemen. 

R: Wait a minute. This isn’t just shutting you off. George has a pi 
to catch, and he has to run for it right now. Let me just say before 
goes, I am deeply greatful for the long and arduous trip that he made 
both of those countries and for w^hat I consider to be the success of 
Basically the success is simply that his presence there belies the wc 
of some of their more hysterical press statements about our interest 
relations and ...maintaining and promoting relations with the People 
Republic of China. Kis very presence there was evidence of that des: 
and the sincerity of our intent. 


